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THE DOOR IN THE HEART. 


She was a stern and hard woman, but far away, up a 
great man pairs of winding s.airs, in her heart was a 
joor easily passed by, and on that door was written 
WomaN.—CHARLES DICKENs. 


And so it is with the drundard. Far up a great many 

irs of winding stairs in his heart, is a door, and on 
that door is written Man, and we must knock at it once 
twice, seven time—yea, seventy times seven—that it 
may open unto us.—JouNn B, Gove. 

He was an old man—not so old, either, for the 
years of his life could not have wrinkled his fore- 
igad and whitened his hair, and the hands locked 
together on the low pine table did not tremble so 
with the weakness of age; yet very old and very 
niserable looked the solitary occupant of that nar- 
fw room or entry, with its faded red curtains, and 
its atmosphere rendered almost intolerable by the 
barroom into which it opened. A hat, bearing 
umistakable evidence of long intimacy with “brick- 
batsand gutters,” maintained a safe position on 
oe side of the owner’s head ; and a pair of elbows 
thrust themselves through his coat-sleeves in re- 
joicing consciousness that they could “afford to be 
wt.” Add to this, reader, a pair of ‘pants whose 
aiginal color would have been a matter of time and 
sudy to determine, and you have the tout ensem- 
teof the wretched being who occupied the back of 
the only grog-shop which he was allowed to fre- 
qent in all the village of Greenfield. 

And yet that miserable, solitary, friendless crea- 
ture, sitting there half stupefied with the effects of 
lst night’s revel, and utterly unconscious. that out- 
tie the May morning had been born of God, with 
its glorious birthright of sunshine, and dews, and 
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bi tird-songs, has a heart, and “far away, up a great 
— Bj wy pairs of stairs in his heart, is a door,” covered 
‘OR SE vith cobwebs and dust ; and on that door is a word 
er mitten, which time and sin have never been able 


neflace; and that word is MAN. 
But nobody ever dreamed of this, and people 
tok their heads, and said Billy Strong’s case was 
thopeless one. Had not many kind-hearted per- 
wns reasoned with him earnestly on the evil of his 
nys? Had not the “temperance men” gone to 
him with the pledge, and promised him employ- 
ment if he would sign it? And all this had been 
Mn vain. 
Ah, none of them had groped their way up the 
inding stairs, and read the name on the hidden 
door there ! 

But while the unhappy man sat by the pine table 
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hata child would have gone to in any trouble. 
The old man looked up with a vacant gaze of 
onder, as the bar-keeper offered the lady a chair, 
nd pointed to the occupant of the other, saying : 
“That's Bill Strong, madam,” and with a lin- 
pring stare of surprise and curiosity, left the gentle 
oman alone with the astonished and now thor- 
uhly sobered man. 
The soft eyes of the lady wandered with a sad, 
lying expression over Bill’s features, and then in 
low, sweet voice she asked : 
“Am I rightly informed? Do I address Mr. 
‘illiam Strong 2” 
Ah! with these words the lady had gotten fur- 
up the winding stairs, nearer the hidden door 
an all that had gone before her. 
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with its crown of old oaks, at the back of your 
house, and the field of golden harvest grain that 
waved in front. Then there was a green grass plot 
before the front door, and the huge old apple tree 
that threw its shadows across it, and the great old- 
fashioned portico, and the grape-vine that crept 
around the pillars, and the rose-bush that looked 
in at the bed-room window, and the spring that 
went flashing and singing through the bed of mint 
at the side of the house.” 

Old Bill moved uneasily in his chair, and the 
muscles around his mouth twitched occasionally ; 
but, unmindful of this, in the same low, sweet 
tones, the lady kept on: 

‘**Many and many were the hours,’ so father 
would say, ‘Willie and I used to pass under the 
shadow of that old apple tree, playing at hide and 
seek, or rolling and tumbling about on the grass, 
telling each other the things we would certainly do 
when we became men; and when the sun set its 
cap of gold on the top of the oaks, I can see Wil- 
lie’s mother standing in the front door, with her 
white cap and checked apron, and the pleasant 
smile that always hovered around her lips, and 
hear her cheerful voice calling, ‘Come, boys, come 
to supper.’ ’” 

One after another the big, warm, blessed tears 
came rolling down Old Bill’s pale cheeks. Ah! 
the lady had found the door then. 


“ «T was always at home at Willie’s,’ father would 














“Yes, that is my name, ma’am,” said old Bill, 








ully tried to hide the elbow which was peeping 
the farthest, for it was a long time since he had 
ren addressed by that name, and, somehow, it 
med very pleasant to him. 


































hatles Morrison ?” 

















P except when rum lent it a fitful brilliancy. 

Ah! the lady did not know, as perhaps the an- 
did, that she had mounted the stairs, and was 

‘ feeling for that unseen door. So she went 























lalmost feel as though I could see the old spot 
2 which 
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JENNY ARMSTRONG’S BOUQUET. 


say, ‘and used to have my fresh milk and bread, 
the glanced down at his shabby attire, and ac- | too; and when this had disappeared, Willie would , 
draw his stool to his mother’s feet, lay his head on | moved to the West and lost sight of you, Mr. 
her lap, and she would tell us some very pleasant | Strong.” 

story ; it might be of David, or some good child who 
‘afterward became a great man; and then she | ™an before her was fearful to behold; and when 
‘lam very glad to meet you, Mr. Strong,” said | would part Wijlie’s brown curls from his forehead, | she spoke again, it was in a lower and more muurn- 
lady. “I have heard my father speak of you so | and, in a voice I can never forget, say, ‘Promise ful tone : 

and of the days when you and he were boys | me, Willie, when you go into the world and its| “I promised my father, previous to his death, 
tether, that I almost feel as if we were old ac- | temptations, and your mother is laid down to sleep | that if I ever visited his native State, I would seek 
mtances. You surely cannot have forgotten in the church-yard yonder, promise me, child, that | out his old friend. But when I inquired for you, 


fallen into evil ways. The memory of his mother | 
would keep him from that.’ ” 

Rap, rap, rap! went the words of the lady at the 
door of that man’s heart. Crack, crack, crack! 
went the door on its rusty hinges; while far above 
them both the angels of God held their breath and 
listened. But the lady could only see the subdued 
man bury his face in his hands, and while his 
whole frame shook like an aspen leaf, she heard 
him murmur, amid child-like sobs: 

“My mother! O, my mother !” 

And she knew the tears were washing out also 
many a dark page in the record of Old Bill’s past 
life; so, with a silent prayer of thankfulness, she 
resumed : 

“But there was one scene father loved to talk of 
better than all the rest. It was on the morning 
you were married, Mr. Strong. ‘It was enough to 
do one’s eyes good,’ he used to say, ‘to look at 
them as they walked up the old church-aisle; he 
with his proud, manly tread, and she a delicate, 
fragile creature, fair as the orange blossums that 
trembled in her hair. I remember how clear and 
firm his voice sounded through the old church, as 
he promised to love, protect and cherish the fair 
girl at his side; and I knew, as he looked upon her, 
the very winds of heaven should not visit her face 
too roughly.’ 

“And then my father would tell us of a home 
made very bright by watchful affection, and of a 
dark-eyed boy and a fair-haired girl who came after 
awhile to gladden it; and then you know he re- 
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Once again the lady paused, for the agony of the 


her prayers and her memory shall keep you from | they unfolded a terrible story to me, Mr. Strong ; 


‘No, no; Charles and I-used to be old cronies,” | all evil ways.’ And Willie would lift his laughing 
4 Old Bill, with a sudden animation, and a light | blue eyes to her face, and say, ‘I'll be a first-rate 

eyes such as had not been there for many a| man; don’t be afraid, mother.’ And then, after we 
| had said our prayers, we would go to bed as happy 
as the birds that went to their nests in the old ap- 
ple-tree branches by the window, and just as we 
were sinking to sleep, we would hear a soft foot- 
| fall on the stairs, and a loving face would bend 
lover to see if we were nicely tucked up. ‘It isa 
your homestead stood, Mr. Strong, I long time,’ father would say, after a pause, ‘since I | 
rd father describe it so often. , The hill, | heard from Willie, but sure I am that he has never, and looked upon the lady, every feature wearing 


they told me of a broken, desolate household; of 
the gentle, uncomplaining wife, who went down, 
with a prayer on her lips for the erring husband, 
broken-hearted to the grave; and of the fair- 
haired girl they placed in a little while by her side. 
O, it is a sad, sad story I have heard of my father’s 
old friend.” ’ 

“It was I! It was I that did it all! I killed 
them !”. said Old Bill, in a voice hoarse with emo- 
tion, as he lifted his head from his clasped hands 









such a look of agony and remorse that she shud- 
dered to behold it. Wide, wide open stood the: 
door then, and the lady hastened to pass in. A 
small hand was laid gently upon Old Bill’s arm, 
and a sweet voice murmured: 

“Even for all this there is redemption. Ih the 
name of the mother that loved you, in the name of 
your dying wife and of the child that sleeps beside 
her, I ask you, will you sign the pledge ?” 

“I will,” said Old Bill; and he brought down his 
hand with such force on the pine table that its 
rheumatic limbs hardly regained their equilibrium, 
and he eagerly seized the pen and pledge the lady 
placed before him, and when he returned them to 
her the name of William Strong lay in broad, legi- 
ble characters upon the paper. 

There was an expression, ludicrous from its ex- 
treme curiosity, on the bar-keeper’s face, as the 
lady passed quietly through the “shop,” after the 
long interview with Old Bill; and the expres- 
sion was in no degree lessened, when, in a few mo- 
ments after, Old Bill followed her without stopping, 
as usual, to take his first glass. And he never 
passed over that threshold again ! 

And now, reader, you whose heart throbs with 
tenderness and reverence for humanity, fallen, de- 
spised, miserable though it may be, remember that 
somewhere in the heart of your fellow-man is a 
door, which, though closed for many years, will 
surely open to the hand that knocks in kindness 
and the voice that calls in love. 

For the Companion, 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

There were a great many happy faces in Miss 
Weston’s school one afternoon, when she said, just 
before closing, “You need not bring your dinners 
to-morrow. I intend to give you a half-holiday.” 

What a few words it takes to make school chil- 
dren happy! Such shouting, and talking, and 
planning as there was when school was dismissed 
that day! What shoull they do with their half- 
holiday? This was the great question; and it was 
finally decided to go to the “Bush Lots” and pick 
berries. 

“We will take our lunch with us, and have a 
splendid time, if it only doesn’t rain,” said Susan, 
looking hopefully at the western sky. 

“Q it won’t rain; for see how clear the sun is 
setting !” said Arthur, wisely. 

And so, amid talking and arranging their plans, 
they reached their homes. 

“What makes you so late, Alice?” asked Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Why, we’ve been settling about to-morrow. 


| Miss Weston is going to give us holiday in the 


afternoon, and we are all going berrying over to 
the Bush Lots. Won't it be nice? And I'll bring 
you ever so many berries, Lily,” she said, going up 
to her sister, who sat in the large arm-chair, 
propped up by pillows. Lily was younger than 
Alice, but she looked older, for her face was thin 
and pale, and she had been always afflicted with 
sickness, and not able to run about and play like 
other children. Alice was very kind to her, and 
now she sat down to tell her all about their plans 
for the next afternoon, promising her plenty of 
beautiful fresh berries for her tea; Lily, all the 
while, looking very much pleased. 

Alice’s father was late that evening, and she 
went to bed early, without waiting to see him, so 
as to be all bright for the next day. 

“Do you think it will rain, mother ?” she asked, 
the last thing as she bade her good night. 

“No ; I think it will be clear,” was the answer ; 
and with this comforting thought Alice closed. her 
eyes. She was up with the sun the next morning, 
and clapped her hands for joy when she saw the 
clear, bright sky, the promise of a pleasant day. 
She went to breakfast, expecting everybody to be 
glad with her, in the prospect of a delightful: teli- 
day: but even in the midst of her joy, she noticed 
a troubled look upon her mother’s face; which :made- 
her ask if “anything had happened.” 

“Let us have breakfast first, Alice, and then we 
will talk,” said her mother. 

“O please mother, tell me now, .because—welh— 
I don’t want much breakfast this- morning.” 

“Well, Alice, your father received a letter last 
evening, which calls us both away to-day ; and we 
shall not be able to return before the night. trains. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








I have been wondering how poor Lily would do, | 
home all day alone, with only Bridget down stairs, 
and her medicine to take, and everything.” 

“And you want me to stay at home with her! 
O mother!” Alice’s bright face was clouded with 
disappointment. 

“Not if you are unwilling, my daughter; but I 
do not know what arrangements to make ; we shall 
be so hurried to get off this morning.” 

Alice did not speak ; she was looking out at the 
pleasant sunlight, and thinking of the rich, ripe 
berries in the fields. O how hard it was that she 
must stay at home, when all the rest were going to 
enjoy themselves! Then, suddenly, came to her 
mind the command “not to please ourselves,” which 
she had read in her Bible that morning. “O how 
ungenerous I am,” she thought; “when even Christ 
pleased not Himself.” And so, looking away from 
the fields and putting down the thoughts of the 
berries, she said, “Well, mother, I will stay with 
Lily, and we will try to have a pleasant time at 
home.” 

It was a great struggle for Alice. Ter lip trem- 
bled, and the tears almost came. They would not 
have quite come, I think, had it not been for her 
mother’s loving kiss upon her cheek, and the sight 
of her father coming in just then, with Lily in his 
arms, looking so sad and pale. How glad Alice 
was then that she had not been selfish! and she 
felt almost as happy as ever when breakfast was 
over, and they were saying good-by to father and 
mother. She determined to be a good, kind sister 


their recent advance upon that place, says: “One 
old lady, a mile beyond this place, said, as she saw 
our columns rushing on after the rebels, ‘When I 
seed that old flag comin’ I jist throwed my old bon- 
net on the ground and stomped it.’” 








THE FAMILY. 





QUEEN ESTHER’S PRAYER. 


There were revel and mirth in the Persian halls, 
And lights gleamed forth from the gilded walls, 
And music rung out in a silvery strain, 

That floated away o’er the moonlit plain. 


But far away from the gorgeous scene, 

In sadness bowed, knelt the Persian Queen, 
Her fair young brow wore the cloud of despair, 
And ashes were strewn ’mid her beautiful hair. 


She heeds not now her queenly crown, 

Her robes of state, or her couch of down, 

O’er her spirit hath fallen a mantle of gloom, 
She hath heard the knell of her people’s doom. 


And now in her chamber all lonely and still, 

Deep grief for their fate her bosom doth fill, 

And her sweet, sad voice, on the rose-scented air, 
To the God of her fathers is floating in prayer. 


“O Thou who didst Thine Israel guide 
In safety through the watery tide, 

And from Egyptian bondage sore, 
Didst lead to Canaan’s fruitful shore, 
O bend to earth Thy waiting ear. 

Thy people’s cry in mercy hear. 


“Behold, before Thy throne we bow, 
Thine ancient Israel captive now, 
Strangers here in the Persian land, 
And doomed to die by wicked hand. 
Avert, O God, the dreaded hour, 





that day, and do everything for Lily that mother 
would have done if she had been home. But O 
how she did wish the scholars would not come to 
call for her at noon, for fear that the sight of their 
merry faces, and their baskets and pails, would 
send away all her good feelings. They did come, 
though. Alice heard their voices as she was read- 
ing to Lily, and, laying down her book, she went to 
meet them, saying to herself over and over again, 
as she went, “not to please ourselves.” 

“Alice Brown! what is the matter? Why didn’t 
you come to school? Get your basket now; we’re 
all here but you,” cried one of them. 

“Yes, hurry up, Ally!” shouted another impa- 
tient voice. 

“Ally, I am up head, because you stayed away 
this morning ; and I mean to give you half the 
berries I pick, for it ; so get a big pail,” said George 
Wilmer, laughing at his generous offer. 

At last Alice had a chance to speak. She gath- 
ered up all her courage to say, “I cannot go with 
you to-day,” and brave as she meant it to be, it 
had a sorrowful sound, after all, 

“Not go? Why, Alice, ‘what’s happened? I 
am sure you wanted to go last night !” 

And then she told them all about it very quickly, 
and with an effort to appear cheerful. 

“But can’t any one else stay with Lily ?” said 
one of them, when she had finished. 

“There’s no one but Bridget, and mother would 
have felt worried to leave her so. Now you must 
go and have a nice time without me, and tell me 
all about it to-morrow.” 

“Well, I think it’s too bad !” 

“So doI! And such a beautiful day to stay in 
the house, too!” 

And so, reluctantly, they began to go. 

“Well, Ally’s a good girl, anyhow,” said Julia, 
coming back to give her a parting kiss. 

Poor Alice’s courage almost gave way at this, 
but she choked back the tears, praying in her heart 
that she might not be ungenerous ; and went in to 
Lily with a cheerful look. 

“Dear sister, I wish you had gone! it is such a 
disappointment for you.” 

“Never mind: we shall have a pleasant after- 
noon here, all by ourselves.” 

And so they did. How quickly the time went 


And save us by Thy mighty power.” 


| She rose from that deep communion blest, 
With hope beating high in her royal breast ; 

And in gorgeous robes before her lord, 

| She waits in the court for his kingly word. 


As her beauteous face meets the royal eyes, 

“What booh shall I grant thee ?” the monarch cries; 
| “But name thy request, Queen Esther, mine, 
| And though half my kingdom, lo! ’tis thine.” 


| “Then listen, my lord, to the Hebrews’ cry, 
‘or I and my people are doomed to die, 
| And grant, O king, this petition to me, 
And save them with haste by a royal decree.” 


| « "Tig granted,” he cries, ‘and the saving word 
Through each province of mine with joy shall be heard, 
| And I swear to thee now by my kingly throne, 


| That Haman’s foul life for this grief shall atone.” 
| 


| Again there was mirth in the Persian halls, 

| And shouts of glad triumph rung out from the walls, 
And each Hebrew voice was lifted in prayer, 

For blessings to fall on Queen Esther the fair. 

| Boston Recorder. 


| — (Oe 

JENNY ARMSTRONG’S BOUQUET. 

| “T am going to give you this bouquet as soon as 
jasit is finished,” said Jenny Armstrong to her 
class-mate, Mary Jones. 

| “Thank you,” returned Mary, “I shall put it in a 
vase, and keep it in my chamber till it -fades, for 
| your sake, Jenny.” 

| Fanny Davis just then came up, and whispered 
| something in Jenny’s ear. 

| “Well,” returned Jenny, in a low, confidential 
| tone, “If you give me that little book, you know, I 
will.” 

| “It's a bargain,” observed Fanny, as she watched 
| the progress of the bouquet, which was now just 
| finished. The next moment Fanny takes the bou- 
| quet out of Jenny’s hand, and holding it to Mary 
| Jones’ face, cries ‘There Mary, what do you think 

| of my bouquet ?” 

| “It’s my bouquet,” returns Mary, somewhat ex- 

|cited. “Jenny Armstrong just gave it me.” 

“Guess not,” replied Fanny, in a taunting man- 
ner. 

“T am sure she did, though, and I will have it,” 
returned Mary, making a catch at the bunch of 
| flowers, while Fanny parried the attempt and with 
the other hand scratched Mary’s face, making it 
bleed in several places. 

At this moment Jenny’s teacher came up, and 
on hearing the whole story, told Jenny she had 
acted a very wicked part. 

“Why did you first give it to Mary, and then 








by, with reading and talking, each helping the | 
other to be happy. Just as the sun was setting, | barter it away to Fanny Davis. It was no longer 
Alice heard some one calling her name, and, going | yours to give after you had made a present of it. 
down, she found a basket full of beautiful berries, | And you, Fanny Davis,” continued the teacher, “it 
left for her by her schoolmates. How rich and| is ashame for you to have shown so selfish and 
fresh they looked; and on the top was a slip of| violent a disposition. She then took the flowers 
paper, written with “We held a meeting in the field, | and gave them to Mary, who was the real owner. 
and decided that Alice deserved the largest basket | 





of berries, which we send her with much love.” 
Ah, this time they were joyful tears that filled her 
eyes, as she ran in to show Lily the beautiful fruit. 

Very late it was that night when Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown came home; but Alice’s eyes were open | 
as her mother came to her bedside and asked how | 
she had got along. 

“O so nicely, mother! I think it has been one 
of the happiest afternoons I ever spent. 

“And one of the best, too, 1 am sure, because 
you have learned how blessed it is to deny yourself 
to make others happy.” 

My dear readers, have you learned this lesson, 
too ? J. H. Te 

Boiling Spring, N. J. 
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An OLD ‘WoMANn’s WELCOME To THE FLAG.— 
A letter from Monticello, Ken., speaking of the 
manner in which the people xeaeived our troops iin 


For the Companion. 
SWEET DRINKS. 


PASSAGES FROM MY DIARY IN THE SOUTH. 





This morning while at breakfast, Chloe, a fun- 
ny, dumpy specimen humanity, (?) came fumbling 


| and stumbling along the hall, and, peering in curi- | 


ously at the open door, gave me a comical wink, at 
the same time holding high above her head a 


| small and not particularly clean tin cup. Not at 


once understanding this pantomime, I glanced at 
my landlady, who, in reply, nodded her head quick- 
ly at the dusky face, as much as to say, “Yes, yes, 
only keep still.” The mute language was well un- 
derstood. 

On rising from table, Mrs. —— quietly asked, 
“Are you fond of sweet drinks, miss? If so I will 
furnish you every morning with a supply, to have 
convenient in your room.” 

At first I was stupid enough not to apprehend, 





but stepping quickly to the side-board, the good! I could not bear this. Iwas too unhappy, | 
lady dropped a glance of friendly explanation, and determined to pay the miller for his nails if it were 
presented me a huge tin cup containing what J a possible thing. I knew no better how to ear 
should consider very undesirable material for money now than before I stole them, but I was 
“sweet drinks,” and silently pointing to a row of | more resolved. ‘ The case was desperate. It mug 
expectant damsels, gently closed the breakfast-|be done. At any rate something must be done, 

room door. “I thought and thought, and at last it came into 


Now, the whole matter seemed clear to my dull| my head that perhaps I could make a few cent, | 


vision, and with all possible despatch I poured into | among the boys of my acquaintance by selling then 
each small vessel a portion of the much coveted | whistles. I cut some fine willow whips and mage 
“sweet,”—molasses being considered a luxury in| whistles from the bark. I filled my pockets wig, 
conjunction with hoe, or ash-cake. | them, and took them to the coasting-ground, | 
An afternoon’s chat revealed the fact that Esq.| drew my sled to the top of the hill, blew a shri) 
——, though an intelligent and highly educated | blast on one of my whistles, and then started off 
gentleman, and a barrister of no mean ability, was,|a rapid rate. The boys were roused, and shoute 
alas, not much in favor of conferring “luxuries” | ‘hurra,’ ‘bravo.’ When I returned to the top of 
upon the youthful “chattels” about his premises, the hill, they rushed around me to borrow my 
but “missus,” in the fulness of her heart, was ready | whistle. This was what I expected and wanted, 
to bestow, when in her power. | *What’ll you give for a whistle of your own» 
This agency arrangement, so spiritedly entered | I asked. 
into, was, it seems, cunningly suggested by one of} “‘What do you ask? What do you ask» 
the ebony-hued maidens, and by them all en-| screamed the boys. 
trusted to Aunt Milly, the housekeeper, who in| “ ‘A cent.’ 
her turn was to submit the same to her missus at | “Half a dozen cents were thrust upon me, hil 
the first suitable opportunity. a dozen whistles sold, and never was there a me. 
The by-play at breakfast was eminently suc-| rier or noisier coasting-ground than we had then, 
cessful, in the furtherance of the ‘“Missus’” friend- | Such whistling, shouting, and laughing as the sleds 
ly and hearty recognition of the wants of her| ran by each other down the hill. I went home thy 
servants, inasmuch as the respectable gentleman | night happier than I had been before since I ha 
above alluded to had (as was not unusual,) greatly | owned a sled. 
strengthened himself into stupidity by a comforta-| “I now looked anxiously for a chance to go tp 
ble egg-nogg admixture, and was, moreover, slight- | the mill, and it was not long before one came, 4 
ly deaf. grist was to be ground and I was sent with it, | 
After this, I am always to accept without note | had written upon a paper, ‘To pay for some stolen 
or comment anything which may be considered | nails,’ and wrapped my six cents in it. While ny 
available for “sweet drinks.” S. A. N._ | grist was being ground, I dropped it in the miller’ 
; nail-box. I felt a relief when I had done this, bu 
it did not last long. Things did not seem quit 
right after all. I felt guilty still. 
“The miller was a rough and testy man, and « 
cused a boy whom he disliked of having stolen the 
nails, and then having paid for them through fer 
of being found out. The story ran through the 
town and was helieved. The poor boy was wrong. 
fully accused through my fault, and I felt ten time 
more guilty than ever before. My conscience uw. 
braided me so that at last I went to my mothe 
and told her all. 
“I see but one right way before you, my so. 
The truth must be told. The Bible teaches us to 
to confess our sins, and if you: had done this 
first no one would have been wronged on yours 
count. You can see in this matter how sin spreats, 
Your wrong-doing has led the miller to do wrong; 
he has accused another of your crime. I will p 
with you to him, and you shall tell him the truth, 
that no more harm may be done.’ 
“My mother walked beside me two long mils 
through the snow all the way to the mill in alm 
unbroken silence. O what a long way that wa! 
My heart was heavy with sorrow and shame. My 
mother’s face was so pale and sad, that whe! 
looked at her it made me almost cry. At last? 
reached the mill. My mother bade me tell 1 
story. I told it, and then burst into tears. Tk 
rough miller wiped his eyes, and said, 
“ T’ve done wrong, too; I hate that Jim Morgu, 
and it seems I’ve lied about him.’ Going to ii 
drawer he took out six cents and offered them 
me. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘you’re weleome to the nls 
You'll grow up an honest man, I believe.’ 
‘No, thank you,’ I answered, ‘I want to pay it 
the nails. I can’t take back the money,’ and ture! 
away my head. 
“The miller did not offer it again. 
“ «Pye heard of your famous sled,” he said. 4 
want you to make one just like it.’ 
“I told him that I had neither boards nor nals 
“Tl furnish boards and nails,’ said the mill 
‘and pay you something for the making. | ™ 
to give the sled to Jim Morgan. There's * 
count for me to settle with him.’ 
“ «IT shall be glad to make the sled without # 
pay,’ I answered. ‘I think I ought to.’ 
“The miller soon sent me the boards and 1 
I made a second sled, which was faster and bet 
looking then my first. Jim Morgan’s sled 
soon acknowledged to be the leader on the ¢ 
ing-ground, and though it often run dow 
‘Scratch-gravel’ I never cared, and never told 
who made it. I hope no one ever knew bit 
three who were together when I confessed 
theft. 
“As the miller predicted, I grew up to beat™ 
est man. I had enough of stealing when |" 
his nails. I never wanted to try it again.” 
ae 
“GIVE IT TO THE SOLDIERS.” 
Little “Artie” died a few weeks ago in Harti 
Conn. Our soldiers will read with interest © 
incidents connected with his death, which ¥¢! 
in his father’s words : 4 
He had laid aside in the bank a couple of “* 
at interest, and in addition had earned, after ® 
begging for the privilege, fifteen cents for ct 
the sidewalk yt a snow-storm in Mar 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE BUTTERFLY. 


A butterfly basked on a baby’s grave, 
Where a lily had chanced to grow. 

“Why art thou here with thy gaudy dye? 

Whilst she of the bright and sparkling eye 
Must sleep in the churchyard low.” 


Then it lightly soared through the sunny air, 
And spoke from its shining track : 

“T was a worm till I won my wings; 

She whom thou mourn’st like a seraph sings— 
Would’st thou call the blest one back ?” 


ea re 
For the Companion, 
THE STOLEN NAILS. 

“They call me honest, and I think I am honest ; 
I mean to be,” said the old man whom we all knew 
as ‘honest John Russell,’” “but everybody don’t 
know what made me so.” 

“What did ?” was asked. 

“JT early found out for myself that ‘the way of 
transgressors is hard.’ When I was a boy I wanted 
a sled. My father was poor, and I had to work. 
Almost the only time I had for play was in the 
long winter evenings, and then I wanted to coast 
down hill with the other boys. I managed to get 
some pieces of board, and by a great deal of patient 
sawing, hewing and shaving, brought them into 
pretty good shape for the runners, cross pieces, and 
top-board of a sled, but I had not enough nails to 
put them together. And not a cent had I with 
which to buy any more. My father would not give 
me money for anything short of an actual neces- 
sity. My sled, therefore, lay unfinished, and I 
kept on the lookout for nails. I saved every one 
that I could find out of use, but there was small 
hope of my getting enough. 

“One day when I was at the mill, I saw a box of 
fine new nails, just such as I wanted. I took some 
and put them in my pocket. I carried them home. 
Now I could finish my sled. But the feeling of 
meanness that I had from the time I put the nails 
in my pocket made me ashamed to work at it be- 
fore any one. I also was afraid that I might be 
asked where I got the nails. I continued to find 
opportunities for working at it unseen, and at last 
itwas done. It was such a rough-looking affair that 
it was soon nick-named ‘Scratch-gravel,’ but it was 
a brave coaster, and not a sled on the hill could go 
by it. I should have had great delight in it if it 
had not been for the stolen nails. They spoiled 
it entirely. 

“ ‘Scratch-gravel’s the best sled on the 
Will Miner. 

“ ‘But she’s got stolen nails in her,’ was the 
quick answer of my conscience. 
“ ‘Scratch-gravel’s the fastest sled I ever saw,’ 
said Ned Winslow. 
“But she’s got stolen nails in her,’ 1 said to my- 
self. 
“‘‘Scratch-gravel’s the greatest sled out,’ shouted 
all the boys, but the echo rang round me like 
‘stolen nails! stolen nails !’ 
“I tried to offset my theft by kindness and gen- 
erosity. I lent my sled most cheerfully to every 
boy who was without one, and gave every little 
girl who came in my way a ride upon it, but even 
in their ‘Thank you’s’ I seemed to hear, ‘stolen 


hill,’ said 











made the bargain with him very reluctant 
thought him too young to use the shovel ; ™ 


nails.’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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ied, to his great delight and quite to my sat- 
— sectiiag alt hard work by keeping the 
nak clear during the whole storm, thus allowing 
# t body of snow to accumulate. This was 
sis first real effort to earn money, and so delighted 
qs he that he wanted, on receiving his pay, to 

;e a contract for keeping the walk clear in all 
the storms of next winter. 

He had easily earned a penny a week for the 
gsbbath school, and cheerfully gave it, but this he 
regarded his own, and had large plans for spending 
+ When well, he had often talked of using it for 
‘is thing or for that, for some project that was 
sholly personal, and never of giving it away. But 
s couple of days before his death he began to talk 
of his money, the first time I think during his 
ekness, and made a disposition of it, in accord- 
ance with which I send it to you. He had always 
git a deep interest in the soldiers, and when I have 
een going away from home, and he would come 
» me with his habitual plea, “Don’t go a 
papa, don’t go awa: :” he would become perfectly 
reconciled if I explained how my going was to 
benefit them. And it was of them that he was 
thinking now, and he said, 

«J want you to give my money to the soldiers.” 

“Give it to the soldiers?” I said. “For what ?” 

“To buy tracts and books for them.” 

Ah! dear boy, he was through with it. I think 
be was fully aware of it. It was his dying request, 
snd we are happy to send, for such a purpose, his 
fittle all, $2,25. 
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4 HIPPOPOTAMUS CHASE IN DETROIT 
RIVER. 

The hippopotamus which is on exhibition with a 
greus travelling West, has enjoyed the luxury of a 
gwim in the Detroit River. From the Detroit 
Free Press of Tuesday we select the foliowing ac- 
count of the novel sight :— 

It seems that in the transit of the circu’ now per- 
forming here from Buffalo in this city, it became 
necessary to send the elephants and the hippopot- 


amuson a propeller, and they were accordingly 
shipped on board the S. D. Caldwell. On Monday 


and continued to increase until the dog and hip- 
popotamus reached the American shore in safety. 
Ali was not long after, and the animal was no 
sooner on terra firma than the Egyptian, armed 
with a small rawhide, which he had taken with him, 
jumped on the beach, and, going to the animal, 
spoke a few words in the Egyptian tongue, gave 
him a few smart cuts over his ponderous rump with 
the rawhide, and drove him without further diffi- 
culty to a place of safety, where he was at once se- 
cured and the proper means adopted to have him 
brought to this city, where he now is, in fine con- 
dition after his frolic beneath the waves. 





THE READING GIRL. 


In the sunshine, in the haytime, 
Sat a girl beneath the tree, 

In the younger children’s playtime, 
With a book upon her knee; 

On her brow no shade of sadness, 
As she bent before the page ; 

In her eye but light and gladness, 
Flush of youth with ae of age. 

Whence that pure and holy feeling, 
Freed from all of earthly strife, 

O’er her spirit sweetly stealing ? 
There she read the Book of Life! 


Then a temple seemed the wild wood, 
And I could not choose but deem 
That sweet form of perfect childhood 

Was an angel’s, in a dream; 
For I felt a presence near me; 

In my soul arose this prayer: 
Heavenly Father, deign to hear me, 
Make me like the reader there; 

Give me grace but to inherit 
Thonghts devoid of earthly strife ; 
Pure of heart and meek in spirit, 
Thus to read the Book of Life. 
J. E. CARPENTER. 
———_<+o9—————_—__ 


BE KIND TO YOUR SISTERS. 

Boys and girls are often impatient with their 
younger brothers and sisters. When engaged in 
sports with companions, they consider the little 
ones intruders, or treat them with rudeness and 
neglect. We have often seen sweet children al- 
most heart-broken because they were thrust aside 





afternoon, as the steamer was nearing this port, a 
ene of great excitement occurred, which nearly 
resulted in the escape of the huge behemoth or 
hippopotamus belonging to G. C. Quick, Esq., and 
at present forming one of the attractions of G. F. 
Bailey’s quadruple circus. 

The huge beast was shipped from Buffalo on 
board the steamer, and as it was impossible to get 
his immense cargo on board, that was sent by land, 
while his behemothship, accompanied by Ali, the 
Egyptian, his captor and keeper, proceeded by 
water to Detroit. During the voyage it was 
noticed that the animal continually looked longing- 
ly toward the water, as though he would have 
given one of his eye teeth for a plunge into the 
depth of the lake and aramble about its unexplored 
bottom. No one supposed, however, that he would 
yield to his amphibious tastes, and so no extra 
watch was placed upon him. 


As the steamer neared the city, and when about | 


three miles below the fort, a crash and then a 
splash were heard from the side of the bow toward 
the American shore. Everybody rushed to the 
spot. The place where the hippopotamus had 
been confined was empty. The beast, no longer 
able to resist the temptation, had burst his bonds 
and plunged into the river, resolved on an aquatic 
excursion. 

The owner, who was on board, looked the picture 
of despair. Forty thousand dollars, to say nothing 
of alarge amount of prospective profits, had sud- 
denly vamosed. As for Ali, the Egyptian keeper, 
he was nearly frantic. In a few moments, however, 
the monstrous head of the huge beast appeared 
above the surface of the water. A general shout 
arose, and Ali was with great difficulty prevented 
from jumping overboard in pursuit of his compan- 
won and beloved pet while a boat was lowered, into 
which he jumped and rowed towards the beast, who 
swam about in an ecstasy of delight. 

As the Egyptian commenced calling him by fa- 
miliar names, at the sound of his voice the monster 
stopped, looked round, and seemed to wait for the 
boat to near him, but just as it appeared within 
teaching distance the hippopotamus gave a plunge 
and once more disappeared, leaving a whirlpool of 
seething water to mark the spot where he had gone 
down. Nothing was seen of him now for a long 
ume, and they were about giving him up for lost, 
when he suddenly made his appearance about a 
hundred yards off, but nearer the shore than at 

st. Ali again rowed towards him, calling him as 
before, but again the beast dodged him, and dove 
to the bottom of the river. Ali now made a large 
circuit with his boat, in hopes of taking him by 
surprise, as he came up to breathe, but, as if aware 
of his intentions, the hippopotamus rose at a long 
distance off and looked at his master cunningly and 
= an expression which seemed to say, “No you 

on’t.” 

For the third time Ali started in pursuit, with a 
result similar to that which had attended his other 
attempts to recapture his pet. When he went 
down the third time, Ali paused, evidently com- 
pletely nonplussed, and seemed overcome by grief 
and despair. In a second, however, he seized the 
oars and rowed toward the steamer. ‘“‘I'ry de tog,” 
he shouted, as he came alongside ; gib me de tog !” 
A large black mastiff, which has been trained to 
sleep in the cage of the hippopotamus, and for 
whom he has for a long time evinced much affection, 
had been keeping up a continued howling from the 
time his companion had escaped, was now loosened, 
and he instantly plunged into the river, and swam 
after Ali as he moved off. In about a minute the 
hippopotamus again stuck his huge head out of the 
water, and on seeing him the dog gave a wild bark, 
and swam in his direction very rapidly, Ali accom- 
Panying him in the boat. At last the dog reached 
the monster, and with a series of barks, commenced 


swimming round the animal, and finally struck out 


for the shore, the hi tamus following. 
The interest exeliea by : 


this scene was intense, 


by others when they were expecting pleasure. The 
|following story may incite good purposes in the 
| hearts of some of our younger readers : 


“Come, girls, get your bonnets quick,” said 
Annie, “and let us run on. I don’t want little 
| Belle to follow us. It is so provoking to have a 
| baby hanging on, and going so slow.” 
| Poor little Belle, she wished to go with her sister 
to the shady woods that warm afternoon. But 
Annie and_ her young companions were strong and 
|active, and she was little and delicate; and they 
| were unwilling to accommodate their bounding 
footsteps to her slower step. 

“Please let Belle go,” = ae the little lips and 
every line of the anxious face. 

“No, go back, Belle, and play with the kittens 
and old Towser. She has been cross all day, and 
I don’t want her,” she said in a lower voice to the 
girls, as they ran on as fast as they could, to get 
away from her. Still the little feet pressed feebly 
on over the tufts of clover blossoms, scarcely bend- 
ing down the heads of the blue, and white, and 
| golden violets. The little girls soon entered the 
|shady wood, and wandered in its deep recesses 
until the meadow, and orchard, and house beyond 
were quite hidden from their view. They soon for- 
got the little one they had left crying to go with 
them ; and if conscience now and then gave Annie 
a little sting of pain, it was quickly over. Even- 
ing shadows were beginning to fall before they 
turned their tired footsteps homeward. 

“Where is Belle?” asked the mother, as they 
entered the pleasant family room. 

“I do not know,” said Annie, in some alarm; 
“isn’t she here ?” 

“No, I supposed she went with you,” said her 
mother, rising. ‘‘We must all go and look for her 
immediately.” 

There was a great hurrying to and fro in that 
evening twilight, and two long, anxious hours were 
spent inf searching for the lost one. They found 
her at last, in the forest, resting among the wild 
flowers, where she had cried herself to sleep. The 
dew was heavy on her muslin dress, and her little 
hands and arms were scratched with the briars. 
They bore her home with heavy hearts, and laid 
her down on the little snow white bed from which 
| she never rose again. ; 
| Ovwhat bitter tears did Annie shed over that 
afternoon’s unkindness! What would she not 
have given to call it back again! Remember this 
when you are tempted to do an unkind act, or 
speak a harsh word. The day may, and very likely 
will come, when such remembrance, in your bosom, 
“will bite like a serpent and sting like an adder.” 


—~99——____. 
“NOT PREPARED---TOO LATE.” 


Rev. Edw. P. Smith, Field Agent of the Chris- 
tian Commission, Army of the Cumberland, Tenn., 
has written us the following sad story : 


I found a young man, a Massachusetts soldier 
and a Sabbath school scholar, at a hospital in the 
last stages of disease. He held in his pale, thin 
fingers a letter, written apparently by an aged and 
trembling hand. I read the address: “My dear 
Son.” It looked worn, as if it had been read 
many times. Evidently he had just been over it 
again, and as he lay back on his knapsack pillow 
there was something inexpressibly solemn and sad 
in his countenance. The death shadow was evi- 
dently stealing over him. 

I passed my hand softly over his forehead, part- 
ing back the hair from as noble a brow as I have 
often seen. He looked at me and his eyes filled 
with tears. It was a stranger’s hand, but laid on 
his head in kindness, and perhaps reminded him 
of a mother’s gentle stroke. 

I said in a low voice, “You are passing from 
earth.” 

“Am I ?” said he. 

















“Yes; are you not ready ?” 

“No, I am not—not prepared, not prepared !” 

“Well, my dear friend, Jesus is all ready and 
waiting right here. Come now. Shall I pray?” 

“It is too late, too late! I ought to have come 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 


longago. Why didn’t I?” and he pulled the blan- | the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 


ket over his face and sobbed aloud. 

“Don’t talk to me any more—it’s too late, I 
can’t bear it!” and he motioned me away. 

The next morning bed No. 8 was empty, and 
in the mail-bag was a letter full of sorrow on its 
way to a Christian home in Massachusetts. 

, my young friends, if that voice between those 
sobs from under that soldier’s blanket could fall 
upon your ears and ring through your soul as it 
does in mine to this day, “Not prepared—too late 
—too late!” I am sure you would fly to Jesus 
while it is called to-day. It is not enough to be- 
long to the Sabbath school. You must belong to 
Jesus. God help you to come now. 
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A FUNNY ACCIDENT. 


A flower pot fell from the fourth story window 
of the Berkeley House, recently, and struck an 
Irishman on the head, demolishing the pot, spoil- 
ing the geranium, and scaring the Irishman so that 
he ran up the street crying murder, but soon found 
that he wasn’t “hurt.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





COUSIN JULIA’S STORY. 


At the close of a stormy December day, while 
sitting by the window trying to complete a piece 
of work by the few remaining rays of light, my 
attention was attracted by the cheerful chirp of a 
bird that had just perched itself on the outer edge 
of the window-sill. It was one of those little 
brown chipping birds. The little fellow chirped 
so cheerfully every few moments, and hopped 
around in such a peculiar manner, that it attracted 
my attention from my work. 

The wind almost blew him from his perch a 
number of times; but though his feathers were all 
rumpled up, still he held bravely on and chirped 
away, as much as to say, “It’s no use trying to 
drive me off; I’m determined to stay just as long 
as it suits me.” 

Presently he flew down to the ground under the 
window, then came back again, chirping away just 
as before. A second time he went down, and 
when he returned, another little bird was with 
him, and such a pitiful-looking little thing as it 
was! You would have felt badly to see it. 

It had the appearance of being very sick. One 
of its eyes was closed up, and the other was bloody 
and swollen. One little wing was hanging as if 
nearly disabled, and it was very weak in its flight, 
and seemed sick and helpless; while the other lit- 
tle fellow was evidently taking care of it. He 
would snug close up to it, and chipper and chirp, 
and make such loving little noises that it really 
seemed as if he was trying to comfort and encour- 
age it. 

Presently there came a heavy, rough gust, and 
the little weak one all but lost its footing, when, 
what does my little cheery fellow do, but alight on 
the other side of the sick one, and so take the 
force of the wind himself? 

Thus he continued to comfort and cheer his 
companion for some time, occasionally laying his 
bill lovingly to the bill of the other. 

Sometimes he seemed to try to raise the droop- 
ing wing by running his bill in under the feathers, 
and all the time keeping up such loving chippering 
sounds that it made me think of a mother talking 
to her baby. 

After a while there came a lull in the storm, 
when, with a few loving little chirps, he left the 
sick one, and flew to the lattice over the window, 
which was thickly covered with leafless vines, 
where he seemed hunting for a sheltered place. 

In a few moments back he came and told his 
sick friend what a nice warm place he had found, 
and seemed trying to persuade it to make an effort 
to reach it. Presently the poor little thing made 
the attempt. It fluttered perhaps a foot from the 
window-sill, then came back. again, weak and dis- 
couraged. 

“Now,” thought I, my little cheery fellow, you 
will have to give it up.” But he had no idea of 
such a thing. He fluttered first on one side, then 
on the other, and chippered and talked, until at 
last they both started again, he keeping close to 
the side of the weak one, and looking as if he was 
supporting the broken wing. 

This time they reached the sheltered corner, 
and by standing on a chair I could see how lov- 
ingly the little fellow crowded the sick one into the 
most sheltered part of the lattice. 

It had now become so dark that the birds and 
vines all looked the same color, and with an earn- 
est hope that the little thing might live through 
the night, but with the feeling of almost certainty 
that it would not, I dropped the window-shade and 
lighted the lamp. 

Many times Shrongh the night, when I heard the 
wind go soughing by and the hail rattling against 
the window-panes, i thought of the little birds up 


Is suited to both young and old. 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
It strengthens the Hair, pre- 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the nata- 
ral nourishment required, producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applie 
self. One bottle will usually last 

once restored, ional appli 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


It will restore it on bald places, re- 
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THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 


THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautily and re- 
tresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. 
ed is truly wonderful. 
and imparts tovit a most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 


The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 


Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effectand entire satisfaction. Lam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


v. H. V. DeGeN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘“‘That Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where bald has d, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes." 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. 1 could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 





DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. Di.tineuam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobaisamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8. B. Morwey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: “The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to‘change the 
crown of glory’ belongiAg to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wx. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes ; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY BESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair. 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. t 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. AMos BLANCMARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results." These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Il] , writes : 
“T have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted likeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefit in my family. Its 
cleansing and healing —— removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, Esq.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procare many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





ea” Wethink that if these fail to convince, nothing less than @ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always INsI8T on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 





in the lattice ; and I thought of others, too—poor 
people who had no warm house to shelter them, 
and no soft bed to sleep in; and of the poor little 
homeless children that I had sometimes seen wan- 
dering up and down the streets in large cities ; 
and I thought how kind and pitiful we ought to be 
to all such, and how grateful we should be to our 
loving Father in heaven. 

The next morning every thing was piled up with 
snow. The vines, and trees, and fences were all 


of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 873 
cents per bottle. 
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covered with it; and though I looked out many 
times during the day, I could discover nothing 
more of the - little fellow who tried so persever- 


ingly to shelter and comfort his sick friend.— Well- 
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wow-wow. This at length ceased, and in a few! take the biggest piece?” said in a very pleasant he didn’t care *bout reading now—he’d wait till 
minutes was changed into a most piteous and voice, J] looked to see who was the epeabes, and| after dinner,” 
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